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FATHER JOVE AND MOTHER VESTA          CHAP,

The holj
fire and

in Ireland.

ashes.1 Ideas of the same primitive kind still linger among
the French peasantry, who think that if a girl can blow up
a smouldering candle into a flame she is a virgin, but that if
she fails to do so, she is not.2 In ancient Greece none but
persons of pure life were allowed to blow up the holy fire
with their mouths; a vile man who had polluted his lips
was deemed unworthy to discharge the duty.8

The French superstition, which I have just mentioned,
vir ns of may we*' ^ate ^rom Druidical times, for there are some
St. Brigit grounds for thinking that among the old Celts, as among
^eir near kinsmen the Latins, holy fires were tended by
virgins. In our own country perpetual fires were maintained
in the temple of a goddess whom the Romans identified with
Minerva,4 but whose native Celtic name seems to have been
Brigit. Like Minerva, Brigit was a goddess of poetry and
wisdom, and she had two sisters also called Brigit, who
presided over leechcraft and smithcraft respectively. This
appears to be only another way of saying that Brigit was
the patroness of bards, physicians, and smiths.5 Now, at
Kildare in Ireland the nuns of St. Brigit tended a perpetual
holy fire down to the suppression of the monasteries under
Henry VIII.; and we can hardly doubt that in doing so
they merely kept up, under a Christian name, an ancient
pagan worship of Brigit in her character of a fire-goddess or
patroness of smiths. The nuns were nineteen in number.
Each of them had the care of the fire for a single night in
turn ; and on the twentieth evening the last nun, having
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